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the most real joys of life is patent, but it should not take
the place of the compulsion of the inner law. When it
does, it seems to me that the society, in which the man
lived as an adolescent when his character was forming,
must bear much of the blame and certainly his teachers
cannot go scatheless. If at an impressionable time of life
over-stress is laid on results and poor speech, clumsiness,
poor scholarship, bad manners are taboo, while intellectual
distinctions, charm of manners are open sesame to praise
and approval, the boy takes these qualities as the proofs
of a successful life. Not many of us, and certainly not
the writer, is able to declare dogmatically what successful
life is; but undoubtedly to live at peace with one's con-
science is a necessary condition and, to a great extent, it
lies with educators to see that what conscience demands of
us will make us honourable, trustworthy members of our
society with enough interests to make life a pageant and
not a dull show, and enough love for our fellow men to
make us rejoice in their successes, further their interests,
mourn for the less fortunate and work wholeheartedly for
their greater happiness.

The reader will see that the problem of moral training
is closely connected with that of the growth of sentiments
and intellectual development. At times it appears as
though to feel rightly about the good life were the more
important, at others as if we should all pray with Meredith
for

More brain, O Lord, more brain I   or we shall mar
Utterly this fair garden we might win,

To some people to feel a thing is right is sufficient, but
for others the intellectual judgement that the course of
action called good is necessary, is essential The in-
teHectual training that results in reasoned acceptance of
r^ht standards is especially important for the more fearless
pecfie, who tliirifc for themselves and will not be hampered